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WE are glad to announce that the two railway mail clerks 
illegally appointed at Albany have had their appointments re- 
voked. Action has been delayed about a year, but it is at last 
in favor of maintaining the law. The administration still hesi- 
tates to push the prosecution of the Old Dominion Club officers 
for illegal assessments of government clerks for the Mahone 
campaign. 

Mr. HENDRIX, the recent postmaster at Brooklyn, N.Y., 
with whose services the administration has seen fit to dispense 
at the end of his four-year term solely because he was a 
Democrat, has not only been called the model postmaster by 
the present Postmaster-General, and been pointed out by 
ex-Postmaster-General James in a magazine article last fall 
as the best postmaster in the United States, but more recently 
he has received the following note from another ex-Postmaster- 
General : — 

DETROIT, MICcu., July 3, 1890. 
Hon. JosePH C. HENDRIX, BROOKLYN, N.Y.: 


My dear Sir,—1 congratulate you on the admirable and excep- 
tionally famous record you have made in public office. From begin- 
ning to end, without one break, it has been such a distinguished 
success that knowledge of it has become wide-spread and passed 
beyond municipal and State lines. With regards, 

Very truly yours, 
Don M. Dickinson. 


Tue Republicans, now that they have the offices, have fre- 
quently been omitting all reference to civil service reform in their 
party platforms ; but the Republicans of Illinois, we are glad to 
learn, inserted the following at their convention : — 

We reaffirm the declarations of the National Republican Conven- 
tion with reference to civil service reform; and we commend the 


efforts of the national administration to secure the best results of 
the wise provision of the existing law on this subject. 
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The Pennsylvania Democratic Convention, which nominated 
Mr. Patterson for governor, said, “We arraign the Republican 
party... for its open disregard of the provisions of the Civil 
Service Law, which the President of its choice was solemnly 
pledged to support.” 


As LONG as post-offices are filled by political favor, organi- 
zations of men will be tempted to use their political influence 
to get offices, even, as in the case of the G. A. R., if their con- 
stitutions forbid interference in politics, as the following de- 
spatch to the Boston Herald shows :— 


SPRINGFIELD, July 15, 1890. 

Scott Bradley Post, G. A. R., of Lee, has passed resolutions 
denouncing Congressman Rockwell for ignoring D. P. Bradley, the 
late Grand Army candidate for postmaster of that town, and severely 
criticising Wellington Smith, paper-maker, for dictating the appoint- 
ment of the present incumbent. It is stated that the Grand Army 
posts throughout Berkshire County denounce the dropping of Mr. 
Bradley by Rockwell. 


Two DeEmocraTIc postmasters have been recently reap- 
pointed in Massachusetts, one at Concord and the other at 
Monson. The offices were both presidential. The time will 
come when reappointments of efficient postmasters after a 
change of administration will not be such rare occurrences as 
to need special mention. As the New York Zvening Post said, 
it will seem as strange not many years hence to change the 
postmasters as to change the managers of express offices with 
each change of President. 


THE reappointment of Mr. Gilbert W. Farrington, the Demo- 
cratic postmaster at Monson, though recommended by Con- 
gressman Rockwell, was long delayed, because the Postmaster- 
General was unwilling to recommend a Democrat, if there was 
any Republican who wished the place. This sentiment Mr. 
Wanamaker openly expressed to Mr. Rockwell, if the uncon- 
tradicted reports of the press are to be believed. The local 
sentiment for reappointment was so great in Monson that no 
Republican applied for the place. This hostility on the part 
of Mr. Wanamaker to the sound business and civil service 
reform principle of reappointing an efficient and popular post- 
master solely for party reasons is worthy of note. It is usually 
supposed that an administration gives in to the spoils system 
only on account of the irresistible pressure for office from out- 
side; but here we see that member of the Cabinet who has 
more than half the government’s patronage to dispense, and 
who therefore represents the administration’s patronage policy, 
urging Congressmen to make a party appointment where there 
is no call for one. We see the pressure brought to bear, not 
from outside, but by the administration itself. 
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Tue New York Sun, commenting on Bishop Potter’s address 
at Harvard, asks the bishop if he supposes there is any reason 
to believe appointments of unfit or incompetent persons are 
made under the spoils system. The chief aim of civil service 
reform is to free the people from the rule of the “ bosses ” by 
depriving them of that by which they do their bossing ; namely, 
the patronage of offices. Incidentally, it may be worth observ- 
ing that the exigencies of the party trades under the spoils 
system give us notoriously bad appointments, from the highest 
to the lowest. Perhaps no more important officers could be 
named, as far as the freedom of the people go, than election 
officers. Yet of the Jersey City election officers Judge Lippin- 
cott said, in delivering his sentence on July 7, not only that the 
offenders were dishonest, but also added: “No one of you 
was ever fitted for the position which you held as election 
officers. Your own evidence, if true, demonstrated that you 
were entirely ignorant of the duties of the position.” Yet these 
men were appointed by the spoils system, which, the Suwa pre- 
tends to think, gives us such good officials. 


As EVERY one knows, the Constitution of the United States 
specially provided that the executive and legislative depart- 
ments should be separate and independent. Having once es- 
tablished that position, it proceeded to make Congress the body 
that should watch the executive, giving it the power of impeach- 
ment and of inquiry into executive action. As long as Con- 
gress kept its original position, its investigations were worth 
something ; but, now that the individual members of Congress 
are implicated in and usually in practice entirely responsible for 
the appointments, they are no longer the independent critics 
the Constitution provided they should be. The worst of it is, 
we have no other official body that has the power to exercise 
the functions Congress has thus unfitted itself to perform. The 
situation is well illustrated by the Pension Bureau to-day. The 
commissioner of the Pension Office, Mr. Green B. Raum, was 
appointed through congressional influence. Almost every ap- 
pointment in the large office under him, except those made 
through the Civil Service Law, has been made by members of 
Congress. Mr. Raum has been charged on the floor of Con- 
gress with very serious offences, and an investigation has been 
ordered. Any such investigation can hardly go far without 


touching upon the appointees of this or that Congressman ; and | 


then this or that Congressman usually uses all his influence to 
stop the investigation, or at least make it superficial. 


In addition to that, Mr. Raum, as the head of this great 
bureau, has many opportunities of working the patronage in 
such a way as to favor certain members of Congress. Since 
the investigation has been ordered, we have seen newspaper 
reports, apparently reliable, of certain reinstatements and new 
appointments made solely with a view to please influential 
members of Congress of both parties. Can we expect any 
thing but a whitewashing report if the nephew of the judge, the 


son of the foreman of the jury, and some friends of one or two | 


of the other jurymen are given salaried positions in the office of 
the accused after the trial has begun, and neither the judge 
nor the jury think such proceedings are improper? 

When a whitewashing report is made, who suffers? Is it the 
civil service reform associations, or the cranks, or the Mug- 
wumps? Is it not the people of the whole United States, on 
whose behalf the government is supposed to exist ? 
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Already there has been an unaccountable delay in the ap- 
pointment of the committee of inquiry. 





None of our local associations of late have been doing such 
good work as the one at Buffalo. Their efforts at interesting 
the workingmen in the reform, begun some years ago, are now 
bearing fruit. Their legal proceedings to enforce the Civil Ser- 
vice Law in their city are being successfully and vigorously 
pushed. The association is still “on top” in the Quinn matter, 
having been able for two years to stop the pay of the illegal 
appointees of Quinn in the street department pending the 
appeal to the Court of Appeals, which was argued about the 
middle of June. They have been successful in compelling the 
city council, through the courts, to appropriate enough for a 
fair salary for the officials of the Civil Service Commission of 
the city. The annual meeting was most enthusiastic and inter- 
esting. The able address of the President, the Hon. Sherman 
S. Rogers, can be found in full in the Buffalo Courter of June 
29. The Rev. Patrick Cronin made a brilliant speech. He 
said: He had been warned to stay away from this meeting, for 
the civil service reformers, it was confided to him, were “ aris- 
tocratic tramps,” who had no sympathy for the people, and who 
would, if they could, fill all offices with Anglomaniac dudes ; 
that civil service reform was dead, and pretty well damned. 
Bishop Ryan, he declared, was in favor of this reform, and he 
(Father Cronin) heartily indorsed it. He had much satisfac- 
tion in appearing here. He gave the ward bosses and political 
heelers a severe excoriation, and said they were men “who use 
the people for their own selfish, sordid ends.” Instead of being 
a government of the people, by the people and for the people, 
the country was rapidly becoming a government of the people 
by the bosses and for the bosses. He predicted that, if reform 
was not practised, a whirlwind of indignation would sweep the 
politicians out of existence; and he pictured a happy state of 
affairs when the reform element dominated. The applause was 
deafening as Father Cronin concluded. 





OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS.—AN EXPLANATION. 


District ATTORNEY’S OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, July 11, 1890. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE “ CIVIL SERVICE RECORD”: 


Sir,— Noticing in the issue of your paper for July the following 
statement,— “ Time was needed for the Quay faction to use the 
bribery of patronage, and a motion of adjournment was proposed b 
District Attorney Graham, and was almost unanimously defeated. 
Mr. Lyon, however, declared the motion carried, and adjourned the 
convention amid hisses at his decision,”— I wish to ask you as an act 
of justice to make a correction. This statement is not true. Asa 
matter of fact, I did not make any such motion. 

After the permanent chairman was elected, I moved a recess until 
the Committee on. Resolutions should report. This committee was 
composed of a member from each senatorial district, and constituted 
a large part of the convention. I thought it unfair to proceed to a 
ballot while they were out. Upon an explanation being made, to the 
effect that the idea was merely to place the names of the candidates 
before the convention, and not ballot until that committee returned, 
I withdrew my motion. So that my motion, perfectly innocent in its 
purpose and honestly made, was not submitted to a vote at all, and it 
was the only motion made by me in that convention. 

Subsequently, when it was discovered that upon the absent com- 


| mittee were some of those who were charged with the duty of nam- 
| ing the candidates with appropriate remarks, the motion, made by me 


and withdrawn, was renewed by my friend, General B. F. Fisher (an 
ardent and earnest Hastings man), and after vote was declared carried, 
clearly demonstrating that the motion was a wise and proper one, 
and no part of a scheme for the “bribery of patronage.” 

That was the only recess or adjournment from the time the perma, 


; nent organization was effected until after Senator Delamater was 
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nominated. This statement (if it need it) can be verified by hundreds 
who were there, irrespective of party affiliation. 

I wish, in the second place, to stamp as a false and unwarranted 
inference the one by which it is made to appear that I joined with 
any person to enable the “ bribery of patronage” to be used. Those 
who know me know that I would not do so, and those who do not 
ought not to be misled into that belief. 

No actions could be more conscientious than were mine in that 
convention. I believe Senator Delamater to be honest, and that he 
does not possess a “bad character.’’ I would have been satisfied 
personally with either Hastings or Delamater as the nominee. | 
voted for Hastings on two ballots; and when Delamater, on the 
second, was within three or four votes of winning, and would surely 
have been nominated on the next ballot, I, with two or three more, 
changed our ballots, and simply saved the trouble of a long roll-call 
to determine officially what was already apparent to every one. My 
reputation is as dear to me as yours can be to you, and the paragraph 
above quoted is calculated to injure it. Therefore, I call upon you to 
remove the stigma which I am sure you have inadvertently placed 
upon it. I am no man’s man, and in public place have so far suc- 
ceeded in serving with fidelity and demonstrating that with me a 
“public office is a public trust” as to secure the indorsement of my 
fellow-citizens in almost unanimous re-elections to office in this, the 
city of my birth. Yours truly, 

GEo. S. GRAHAM. 


We gladly publish the above frank and courteous letter from 
Mr. Graham, and hope it will be as widely read as our criticism, 
to which he refers. 

From the most reliable sources we learn that Mr. Graham is 
a very good lawyer, of a good deal more than average ability, 
and of excellent personal character, and deserves a still higher 
position than he now holds. He is also a member of the Civil 
Service Reform Association of Pennsylvania. 

As to the convention, it is true that Mr. Graham’s motion 


- was for a “recess,” and not for “adjournment,” as was re- 


ported in the papers, and also that Mr. Graham withdrew the 
motion, which was soon after renewed by a friend of his. We 
were right in saying that the motion, though defeated, was 
declared carried by Mr. Lyon, the chairman in the Quay inter- 
est. The convention was a peculiar one, and persons may 
differ as to the interpretation of motives for the various phases 
of it; but it is generally admitted that the convention was 
carried in the end by Quay, who holds his position solely by 
use of government patronage, in favor of Delamater. Some of 
the Delamater friends say that Quay held back a number of 
his lieutenants, in order that Delamater might not be too easily 
chosen, as they say he would otherwise have been from the first. 
Quay, they claim, did this so that his power might be felt by 
Delamater and his friends; and it was only when Quay’s son 
had received word from his father, and announced that “ Pop 
wants it,” that the Quay influence was fully given over to De- 
lamater. Whatever other reasons there may have been for the 
recess, Quay wanted it, and his chairman declared the motion 
for it carried when it was defeated; and after the recess the 
votes were worked out on the plan we have sketched. 

As to Mr. Graham’s position, we gladly give him an oppor- 
tunity to state his own motives. The difficulty of the situa- 


tion, however, is his, and not ours. If office-holders—no less | 


those deserving promotion to higher positions than others — at- 
tend political conventions, as long as the spoils system lasts, their 
motives are likely to be construed as interested. Under the 
spoils system it is nearly impossible for an office-holder to con- 
tinue to keep his position or to get recognition for promotion 
without placating the great political bosses or being himself 
one of them. If under these circumstances an office-holder 
does acts in a convention from the best of motives and with the 
strongest reasons, which acts also happen to please the boss, 
he must not be surprised at being misunderstood, especially 
by those who do not know him. 
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It is for these reasons that we disapprove of office-holders 
taking part in political conventions. 

As to Senator Delamater’s “bad character,” it is not within 
the province of a paper like this, devoted to a special cause, 
to discuss the character of candidates excepting as it is political 
and bears on the reform of the civil service. The facts which 
we had in mind are these: Senator Delamater has been pub- 
licly charged recently, in specific terms by ex-Senator Emery, 
with having purchased his election into the Senate in 1866, 
with perjury in his oath of office, and of altering a public 
record ; and these charges he has not denied, although his own 
party press urged him to deny them, and other responsible 
papers have challenged him to sue them for libel in publishing 
these statements. (See New York Zvening Post, June 25, 1890.) 
A man may sometimes bear calumny silently, but hardly a 
candidate for public office. Moreover, his only reply, “ My 
answer will be that I shall carry my own district,” savors of 
insincerity. Mr. Delamater has been educated as a lawyer in 
evidence ; and he knows that many of the voters of his party, 
reading but one partisan paper, will never even see or hear of 
the charges, that others will but half-know them, while the tariff 
and other party issues honestly influence the votes of many, 
regardless of the character of the candidate. Mr. Delamater’s 
character, apart from politics, if there can be such a thing as 
a character that does not follow a man everywhere, is very 
good, we believe. 

We shall gladly publish any denial or explanation of the 
above charges which may come to our attention at any time, 
as we desire to do the fullest justice to every public man upon 
whose political acts we may have occasion at any time to com- 
ment. 


AN EXCEPTIONAL CENSUS. 


Early in President Harrison’s administration, the question came 
up of putting the Census Bureau under civil service rules. At first 
it was objected that the act of Congress authorizing the census did 
not permit this; but, after that objection was found to have no force, 
the administration seemed to hesitate, and at last decided that the 
census work was of an exceptional kind, requiring exceptional qual- 
ities which could not be tested by competitive examinations. The 
President’s personal attention and that of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and the head of the census office were called to the fact that the 
subordinates for the most complete and reliable census ever taken in 
the world, that of Massachusetts in 1885, were all selected by com- 
petitive examinations, and that Carroll D. Wright, the head of the 
bureau, had publicly declared that they were the most faithful and 
efficient set of subordinates he had ever had under him for that kind 
of work. The President’s attention was also called to the English 
experience. Still, it was claimed that the qualifications needed were 
exceptional. We have been waiting to see what sort of exceptional 
qualifications these were that were needed, qualifications such as 
cannot be found by actual tests, but only by the scrutiny of Con- 
gressmen and their party workers, and in what way these qualifica- 
tions differed from those required by the Massachusetts State census 
and the English. 

Now we are enabled to tell just what the exceptional qualifications 
are, as far as the enumerators go. On,the work of these enumerators 
the whole census rests. If that is defective, the whole is defective. 
If good, the rest may be good or not, according as to how well it is 
worked up. The qualifications needed are indeed exceptional. Not 
even reading and writing were always thought necessary, as is seen 
by the appointment of some in Indiana without these embellishments 
to their education. “Inefficiency” and “slipshod and unfaithful per- 
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formance of duty,” to use the words of the President’s home organ, 
have characterized many of these enumerators. Mr. Merrill Moors, 
a member of the Republican County Committee at Indianapolis, 
was appointed to select census enumerators in that city. After the 
work was done, Mr. Moors, from the point of view of the accu- 
racy of the census, said, “Some of those I recommended have turned 
out miserable failures” (Italics our own); and the Indianapolis 
Journal says that, out of forty compositors working in that office, 
twenty were missed by the census-taker. In Cincinnati the Com- 
mercial Gazette says, “ The total omissions by careless and incompe- 
tent census enumerators are hard to estimate.” The slipshod manner 
in which the work was done in Denver, Col., has led the governor to 
call a public meeting to demand a recount. The enumeration in 
Portland, Ore., was so great a failure that the supervisor has resigned, 
and an Eastern man has been despatched there to finish the work, 
which the Oregonian declares must be done all over again. At 
Richmond, Va., the police have been organized into a force to can- 
vass the city for names omitted by the regular enumerators. Through 
alleged frauds at Minneapolis, a recount has been ordered. Frauds are 
charged in Duluth, and almost all over the country are heard com- 
plaints and demands for recounts. The method of appointment of 
these enumerators has usually been for the Republican members of 
Congress to refer the nomination to the district or county Republi- 
can committees, which in turn referred them to the town committees. 
Besides “carelessness” and “slipshod methods” and _ political 
influence, another “exceptional” feature is worthy of note. The 
census enumerators of Randolph and Macon Counties, Missouri, were 
given books in which to record the list of voters for a Republican 
party canvass. The same thing was done in Newcastle, Ind. In 
this case, the book had these headings to columns, “ Name, Post- 
office, Republican, Democrat, National, Prohibition, Labor Union, 
Farmers’ Alliance, Greenbacker,” under which the proper entries 
could be readily made, which would be of great use in a canvass for 
a close election. This book also had under “ Instructions ” the fol- 
lowing, “In the column for remarks insert what kind of literature 
will reach him, etc.” In how many more of the States such books 
were furnished the census enumerators, “ ¢o be returned to the chair- 
man of the central committee,” we do not know; but this is enough 
to show how “exceptional” were the qualifications required, and how 
inadequate any competitive examination in reading, writing, correct- 
ness in copying, and scheduling statistics and general intelligence, 
would be to discover these “exceptional” qualifications. p 


COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS ILLUSTRATED. 
III. LABOR REGISTRATION. 


The authors of the Massachusetts Civil Service Bill felt the law 
would but half-accomplish its object, especially in the large cities, if 
it did not regulate the employment of laborers. A hint of how this 
might be done was found in the system of registration of boy mes- 
sengers for temporary employment in the English service. Following 
this clue, a plan of registration of laborers was worked out; and, 
against the advice of some reformers and with misgivings on the part 
of others, the legislature was induced to adopt the plan. 

The scheme was put in operation in the city of Boston in the 
beginning of 1885. The number of laborers employed by that city 
is about four thousand during the working season. Not only “com- 
mon laborers” are appointed under this system, but some fifty-six 
different classifications of skilled laborers,— such as blacksmiths, car- 
penters (sewer, house, and ship), calkers, riggers, coopers, curbstone 
setters, drillers, engineers’ aids, firemen, gas-fitters, horse-shoers, 
lamplighters, masons (stone, brick, and sewer), plumbers and helpers, 
teamsters and drivers, and the like,—so that practically all the la- 
borers, skilled and unskilled, employed by the city, and who are 
not under the strictly competitive system, are selected in this way. 
This is the first experiment of the kind tried in the world, so far 
as we have ever been able to learn. After five years of operation in 
Boston, it is completely successful, both in supplying satisfactory 











labor and in freeing the city laborers from the bondage of the ward 
bosses; and, as the Civil Service Commission said about a year 
ago, more than half the good they did was accomplished through 
this labor registration, with much less than half the total expense 
and work of the office. It has proved to be popular with those 
laborers who understand it, it saves the executive and legislative 
departments of the city much time and solicitation, and it saves 
unnecessary employment for political purposes. 

This system is capable of adoption not only in other cities, but in 
many branches of the national service, as in the navy yards, etc., and 
is worthy of being better understood than it is. 

Early in the year, before there is likely to be a general call from 
the city departments for laborers, the Commission advertises for all 
kinds of laborers, giving a day when applicants are to appear. Like- 
wise, at any period of the year when the Commission is out of any 
special kind of laborers on the registry, or when, for any reason, such 
as some new city work to be done, special kind of laborers are likely to 
be wanted, it advertises for the special kind of laborers it wishes. In 
either case, at the appointed day candidates appear in front of the 
office of the Commission in Pemberton Square. No advantage is 
given priority of application, so there is no need of forming lines 
long before the appointed hour, as in the sale of opera or symphony 
concert tickets. As only about fifty laborers can be registered in 
a day, and many hundreds usually apply at once, each man is handed 
a small ticket with a number on one side and the date at which he is 
to appear for registration on the other side. Fifty of one date are 
given out, fifty of another, and so on. 
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At the same time that these are given out, there are handed to each 
applicant blank forms for two certificates of character and capacity 
to do the work for which he applies, which he must present on the 
day for his registration, duly signed by two “ reputable citizens.” 

On the appointed morning,—for example, on Jan. 18, 1889, in the 
above case,—the candidate presents himself at the office, and in this 
case he would be, number three of the fifty appointed for that 


day. The following is the one of the two certificates filled out in due 
form : — 


LABOR OFFICE, 
JAN 18 1889 


BOSTON, MASS. 


REGISTRATION TICKET. 


The persons who sign the following vouchers are notified that they 
may be called upon to furnish further information concerning their 


knowledge of the applicant or to have the certificates published for 
further information. 


Boston, January 17, 1889. 
To the Civil Service Commissioners : 

I hereby certify that I have known James Derby “iving at 
15 Grover Street ‘x Boston, for (state how long you have known 
him) five years, that he is able-bodied, and of sober and industrious 
habits ; and that he is qualified for employment as a harness-maker 
in the labor service of the city of Boston. 

And I further say concerning him 


ame, Richard Roe. 
Residence, 101 Whiteacre Street. 
Occupation, merchant. 


In addition to these certificates, the applicant makes certain state- 
ments before the labor clerk, which the clerk enters on a registration 
blank, and has the applicant sign (by mark, if unable to write) and 
swear to, as follows :— 
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SECOND DIVISION. 
(Form No. 1.) 


No. 203. Boston, Jan. 18, 1889. 


J, James Derby, hereby declare that J am 26 years of age; that 
I am now living at 15 Grover Street; that Jam a citizen of Bos- 
ton; that J have depending upon me for support a wife and five 
children ; hat J was not in the service of 
the United States as a jor 
in time of war, and that I received an honorable dis- 
charge therefrom; that I was last employed by the John Doe 
Manufacturing Company as a harness-maker for three years; 
that I was previously employed as an apprentice with the same 
firm, and that I am qualified by experience to perform the duties of 
a harness-maker ; that Jam not a vender of intoxicating liquors 
or in the habit of using intoxicating liquors to excess; that I have 
not been convicted of any offence against the laws of the Common- 
wealth during the year last past. 


HIS 
SIGNATURE) ; 2 
Mane.) JAMES DERBY, acne. 
Sworn to before me, 
GEoRGE H. JOHNSON, 


Justice of the Peace. 


As personation might be attempted, there is appended to this a 
short personal description of the applicant. To give some idea of 
the physical strength of the applicant, he is also graded, as A, B, or 
C,— A being superior, B ordinary, and C below the average. These 
original registries, with the certificates of character and capacity, 
are placed in large envelopes, numbered and indorsed, so as to be 
easily found when wanted. A man may and often does register for 
more than one occupation, as, for example, as both a paver and a 
common laborer. 

As persons of bad character or intemperate habits, or those not 
citizens of the city, might register by swearing to false statements, 
a card with the name and address of each applicant on the back of 
the card is handed the police, who look up the applicant and make 
a return on the face of the card, of which the following is the blank: 


Does he live at the place named ? 
Ts he in good repute among his neighbors? 

Has he been convicted of any offence during the past year ? 
Ls he sober and industrious ? 


It is not impossible but that the police may, through ill will, care- 
lessness, or political influence, make an unfair report. So, if the 
report is unfavorable, the applicant is given a chance to be heard; 


and, accordingly, the following blank is filled up and mailed to each 
applicant receiving a bad report : — 





COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. - 
OFFICE OF 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
5 PEMBERTON SQUARE, BOSTON. 
To 
I am instructed to inform you that it appears upon the evidence 
presented to the Civil Service Commissioners that you are not en- 


titled to be placed on the register of applicants for the labor service 
in the City of Boston. 


Respectfully, 
WARREN P. DUDLEY, 
Secretary. 





If it turns out that the applicant is really unfit, he fails of reg- 
istration; and occasionally those who signed his certificates are writ- 
ten to by the Commission, calling their attention to the discrepancy 





between the recommendation and the facts. This practice has 
caused citizens to be more cautious about signing certificates care- 
lessly. 

Applicants who make false statements are subject to prosecution 
for perjury and to losing all chance for employment. These rules 
have made applicants more careful and the registry more reliable. 

For convenience, all the information regarding the applicants is 
taken from the original papers and entered in a large book prepared 
with suitable columns. By using certain abbreviations, all the facts 
regarding candidates and the departments and kinds of work they 
apply for can be seen at a glance. 

When laborers are wanted, the department makes a requisition 
addressed to the Civil Service Commission on the following form: — 


Paving Department. 
Boston, March 30, 1889. 
To the Civil Service Commissioners : 
You are requested to send me the names and residences of laborers 
suitable for employment in this department in the following kinds of 


work, namely : — 


NO. OF MEN WANTED. KIND OF LABOR FOR WHICH THEY ARE WANTED.* 


20 Pavers. 
5 Curbstone setters. 
30 Common laborers. 


{Signature of officer making requisition. } 


* Designate under this head the different classes of laborers wanted, whether “ un 
skilled,” or ‘‘ masons,” ‘‘ pavers,” “ teamsters,”’ etc. 


If only particularly able-bodied men and men under a certain age, 
say under forty-five or forty, are wanted, the department can call for 
such ; and only such will be certified to them. For the year ending 
Dec. 1, 1889, nearly one-half the requisitions for laborers were lim- 
ited to able-bodied men under forty-five years of age. 

In reply to the requisition for laborers, the Commission certify 
twice the number of each kind of laborer asked for, in order that 
the department may have some choice in the matter. On the other 
hand this limitation is sufficient to prevent political favoritism. At 
one time, some of the heads of departments asked for two or three 
times the number of laborers they really wanted ; and, getting twice 
the number asked for, they would have four or six times the number 
of persons actually employed from which to select, for the purpose 
of having a greater chance of finding among the number some party 
workers. In order to prevent this, a rule has been established that, 
if the appointing officer takes less than the number asked for, he 
must make the selection “from the number of names standing first 
upon the list” certified to him “double the number he shall actually 
employ.” 

The most important question, however, is how the Commission 
selects and grades the names to be certified to the departments. On 
the answer to this depends the whole equity and fairness of the 
system. If the preferences depend upon matters of fact found 
from the register, and which can be proved by reference to the origi- 
nal papers, it is one thing; while, if it is an arbitrary matter with the 
Commission or its clerks, it would be but transferring the intrigue, 
favoritism, solicitation, and political influence from the departments 
to the Civil Service Commission. It is needless to say that the 
former is the method adopted. The three leading rules for prefer- 
ence are: first, experience in city employment of the same kind; 
second, military or naval service in time of war; and, third, the 
number of persons in the family dependent upon the candidates for 
support. 

On receiving a requisition for laborers, the clerk takes a list of all 
the applicants who are entered in the column for the particular de- 
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partment and employment required, and selects first those who have 
done satisfactory work of the same kind in that department. These 
he divides into those who are veterans and those who are not, and 
arranges each of these subdivisions again in order according to the 
number dependent upon each for support, and so on. If this basis 
is not sufficient to grade them all, then resort is had to the A, B, and 
C ratings for physical ability and to the distance of residence from 
the place of employment. In this way the candidates are systemati- 
cally arranged. Then the names, residence, citizenship, age, refer- 
ences, etc., of the proper number of those standing highest, are sent 
to the department written out on a suitable blank. The department 
then sends notice by mail to those certified to them, and selects 
those it wants. 

As soon as the laborers are selected from these lists, the names of 
those selected are returned to the commissioners. The names of the 
others are put back on the eligible lists, ready for the next call for 
the same class of workmen, unless they are reported as having failed 
to respond to the call or as having refused employment. In order to 
insure fair treatment to all, the department sends notice to all re- 
ported as having failed to appear, etc., on the following blank : — 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
LABOR OFFICE, ROOM 7, 


5 PEMBERTON SQUARE. 


Boston, 188 
To 
On the day of 188 , your name was 
certified to the Depart- 
ment for employment as a and 


the return (No. ) from that department shows that you failed to 
respond to the call. 

Your name has been taken from the register and will not be 
restored until a satisfactory explanation of your failure to accept the 
work offered is given. Respectfully, 

GEORGE H. JOHNSON, 
Registration Clerk. 


If a satisfactory explanation is made, the name is kept on the list: 
otherwise, it is dropped. ‘ 

There is still a way in which the law might be evaded. A depart- 
ment might take laborers, employ them for a day, discharge them 
and ask for more, and so go through the whole list until they found 
those it had political reasons for wishing to keep. The rules, 
however, require that in every case of discharge the name of the per- 
son discharged, with the date and cause for the same, must be sent 
to the Commission. If the stated cause of discharge is not against 
the character or capacity of the laborer,—as, for example, “ want of 
work,”— the person discharged has a right to have his name put 
back on the register; and, by reason of the preference for past 
experience, he will be among the first to be certified for new employ- 
ment, so nothing is gained by discharging for such a cause. If any 
other cause is stated, the man discharged is given a chance to ex- 
plain; and, though the Commission would not, for the sake of dis- 
cipline, have him put back in the employment, yet they have the 
evidence with which to convict a head of a department, if numerous 
unnecessary and improper removals are made. In case of any dis- 


charge, no matter for what supposed cause, the following postal- 


card is mailed to the man removed :— 


CIVIL SERVICE LABOR OFFICE, 
5 PEMBERTON SQ., ROOM 7. 
Boston, 1889. 
I have to inform you that a notice of your discharge from the 
Department has been received at this 
Lf you wish to have your name restored to the register for 


office. 











work in any department of the labor service of Boston, please call 
at this office between the hours of 9 A.M. and 1 P.M. 
Bring this card with you. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON, 
Registration Clerk. 





In order that the lists may be kept fresh, with correct addresses 
and with men ready to work, at the beginning of each year notice is 
sent to all names remaining on the list on the following blank : — 





ais COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS. 
CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION. 
LABOR OFFICE, Koom 7, 
5 PEMBERTON SQUARE, 
Boston, 189. 
Mr. 


Lf you want your name placed on the new register for city work 
next season, you are requested to apply in person before 

next at the Civil Service Labor Office, in the basement 

of No. 5 Pemberton Square, between the hours of 9 A.M. and 


IPM. 
Bring this notice with you. 
Respectfully, 
GEORGE H. JOHNSON, 
Registration Clerk. 





It has been objected that the system is slow and cumbersome. 
The answer is, it takes much less time than is consumed by the 
system of personal solicitation, favoritism, and political influence. 
The time taken to make a requisition and get the certification back 
is but a few hours; and, if there is any need for greater haste, as in 
case of shovellers after a snow-storm, the rules allow of temporary 
employment, if the Commission are immediately notified of the per- 
sons employed and the reason for the emergency. To prevent any 
evasion of the law, the city pay-rolls are compared at frequent inter- 
vals with the Commission’s records. As to the expense, it is probably 
more than covered by abolishing the unnecessary number of men 
hired about election time under the old system. The new system was 
extended to the city of Cambridge last year. There are about four 
hundred and thirty-two men employed in that city. For this number 
of laborers, it only takes a small part of the time of a clerk to attend 
to the registration ; and the total extra cost was only $278.62, includ- 
ing the cost of record books which will last for some years.* This 
shows what might be done in some of our navy yards. The em- 
ployment for a year of one or two unnecessary or incompetent la- 
borers for political reasons costs more than the new system would 
in any of the navy yards or moderate-sized cities. 

The whole system is so completely a matter of record that, when 
it was publicly charged that some favoritism was shown in a special 
selection of a laborer certified to one of the departments, the Massa- 
chusetts Civil Service League was enabled to follow out the registra- 
tion of every man who had applied for similar work that year, and to 
see that the man certified was certified in due order, according to 
the established rules. 





“SUBSIDIZED EDITORS.” 


Daniel Webster has often been quoted in favor of civil service 
reform; and now the Czvil Service Chronicle has come upon the fol- 
lowing regarding the “manacled press,” which that paper follows 
with a list of some forty-nine editors who have been appointed post- 
masters by the present administration : — 


DANIEL WEBSTER IN 1832. 
And is a press that is purchased or pensioned more free than a 


| press that is fettered? Can the people look for truths to partial 


*Sixth Annual Report Civil Service Commissioners of Massachusetts, 1890. 
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sources, whether rendered partial through fear or through favor? 
Why shall not a manacled press be trusted with the maintenance and 


defence of popular rights? Because it is supposed to be under the 
influence of a power which may prove greater than the love of truth. 
Such a press may screen abuses in government or be silent. It may 
fear to speak. And may it not fear to speak, too, when its con- 
ductors, if they speak in any but one way, may lose their means of 
livelihood? Is dependence on government for bread no temptation 
to screen its abuses? Will the press always speak the truth, when 
the truth, if spoken, may be the means of silencing it for the future ? 
Is the truth in no danger, is the watchman under no temptation, 
when he can neither proclaim the approach of national evils nor 
seem to decry them, without the loss of his place? 

Mr. President, an open attempt to secure the aid and friendship of 
the public press, by bestowing the emoluments of office on its active 
conductors, seems to me, of everything we have witnessed, to be the 
most reprehensible. It degrades both the government and the press. 


FOURTH CLASS POSTMASTERS BILL. 


The first edition of the “ Fourth Class Postmasters Bill” (H. R. 
7707) is out of print. A second edition has been ordered, which will 
include the amendments offered by Mr. Lodge. Copies may be ob- 
tained from Mr. M. Wyman, Jr., No. 77 Sparks Street, Cambridge, 
Mass. 





A DELUSION. 


Now that the argument of impracticability has rather lost its force 
against civil service reform, after so many years of practical opera- 
tion with such excellent results, perhaps the strongest remaining 
argument, appealing especially to men of affairs, is that each admin- 
istration should appoint all its own subordinates, in order that they 
may be in political accord with the responsible heads. 

The first answer to this argument is that the great mass of the 
minor offices require only clerical or manual work, which in its per- 
formance has nothing to do with political opinions; that there is not 
a Republican way and a different way, which is the Democratic way, 
for sorting letters and copying papers. There is, however, no small 
part of the service in which the policy to be pursued does require a 
substantial willingness to accord with that policy. Perhaps no more 
striking illustration of this can be found than in the Indian service 
at large. Here is a service consisting of some 2,000 persons, scattered 
over about 70 agencies, each under the charge of an agent. These 
agents, with their almost despotic powers and distant separation from 
headquarters, could, if actively opposed to the policy of the President 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, render that policy almost 
nugatory. 

For any one to suppose, however, under the spoils system, that the 
President or the Commissioner of Indian Affairs appoints these 
agents is the greatest delusion. 

President Harrison appointed as Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
General Morgan. It was a good appointment. General Morgan is 
a capable and upright man, with army and business experience and 
with a knowledge of Indians. The policy accepted by the depart- 
ment is one in favor of extended education, lands in severalty, and 
an intelligent and civilizing treatment of the tribes. Is any one so 
unsophisticated in our politics as to suppose, however, that General 
Morgan or his subordinates go about selecting Indian agents and 
teachers who are in favor of this policy? Nota bit of it. To sup- 
pose they do is only one of those delusions which, as a spoils news- 
paper said not long ago, may serve to figure as “campaign rubbish 
for simpletons.” The truth is, as Mr. Painter, the experienced 
Washington agent of the Indian Rights Association, said in a recent 
speech before the Cambridge Indian Rights Association, General 
Morgan has as little to do with the appointments as the members 
of the association Mr. Painter was addressing, but that General 
Morgan had to take such as were selected by the local Congressmen. 
Some of these Congressmen, hostile to the Indians, despising all 


attempts at improvement, and with no responsibility for the conduct 
of the bureau, select Indian agents who believe in the policy of ex- 
termination or deportation, or who favor some cattle combination or 
railroad scheme, or, at best, are indifferent to the policy of the 
administration, and are imbued with the popular border hatred of 
the Indians. General Morgan has to work with such agents, se- 
lected for their power to aid the political fortunes of the Congress- 
men, and with little regard to their fitness, and none as to their ac- 
cord in the policy of the administration toward the Indians. Not 
only has the Indian commissioner little to do with the selection of 
these agents, but, except in cases of gross misconduct, he cannot re- 
move them for fear of displeasing the Congressmen and weakening 
the party in the several districts. 

If under the spoils system the heads of departments and bureaus 
had in practice the full power of appointment and removal, and 
exercised it with a view to the good of the service, there would 
be little for us to contend against. It is because the places are 
used as the recognized legal tender for political bribery and for 
thereby thwarting the will of the people, and because the heads of 
bureaus have to submit to this or lose their own places,— it is for 
these reasons that we are aroused in this cause, which is the cause 
of political freedom from boss rule; and no small part of our fight 
consists in dispelling the delusions as to the nature of our reform 
and the nature of the spoils system, which the bosses continue to 
impress on the minds of well-meaning people. 





BIRD’S-EYE VIEW. 





SENATOR J. S. WIRT, OF MARYLAND. 


I know of no single cause in our history which has contributed 
more to dwarf the mental and moral stature of our public men and 
more encourage venality and servility in those engaged in the public 
service, while it has lowered the whole moral tone of the nation. To 
make the skilful and corrupt manipulation of patronage almost the 
sole qualification for political station must, with occasional excep- 
tions, produce a class of public men who are neither disposed nor 
able to deal with public questions with a view to the permanent 
interests of the country.—C7vi/ Service Reformer of Fuly, 1890. 


REFORM IN OHIO. 


The New York Sux says no one can be elected in Ohio who 
“regards civil service reform as a grand principle ” in Ohio in 1890. 


CATCHING AT STRAWS. 


Congressman Cummings read on the floor of the House some items 
of travelling expenses of the first Civil Service Commission @ propos 
of the charges against the present one. He read a charge for “ gin 
and ale” made by Mr. Dorman B. Eaton, and several for “ porter” 
by Dr. Gregory. It appears on reference to the originals on file 
that Mr. Eaton’s was “ginger ale,” and not “gin and ale,” as Mr. 
Cummings read it, that it had been presented by mistake, and had 
long before been corrected by Mr. Eaton’s refunding the thirty 
cents to the United States Treasury. The “porter” by Dr. Gregory 
also appears to be “a porter” on the sleeping-car he occupied, and 
not porter to drink. 


REFORM IN SPAIN. 


The platform of the new republican party in Spain calls for the 
“abolition of the spoils system and bosses.”— Speech of Saliveron, 
June 5, 1890. 


WHAT BECOMES OF CONGRESSMEN’S TIME. 


It is expected that the nomination of a postmaster for the local 
office will immediately follow the return of Congressman Wallace to 
Washington this week. Lawyer Spaulding, who went to Fitchburg 
last week in the interest of A. H. Stocker, reports Mr. Wallace as 
non-committal, not having yet looked over the petitions and docu- 
ments which have been filed at Washington. Several others have 
been to see the Congressman at his home in the interest of other 
candidates, and he will undoubtedly be glad to get beyond their 
reach. The appointment is expected this week.—Spring field Repub- 
lican, July 15, 1890. 
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The Republican county convention at Bucyrus, Ohio, July 7, 
adopted resolutions in favor of giving the United States Senator 
“autocratic powers to exclusively farm out the local offices in the 
State.” . 


OFFICE-HOLDERS ON PARTY COMMITTEES. 


A despatch from Concord, N.H., to the New York Zimes says: 
“The meeting of the Republican State Committee to-night seemed 
more like a meeting of office-holders than anything else. There 
were present Governor Goodell and members of his council, Presi- 
dent of the Senate Taggart, Speaker Upton, United States Senator 
Chandler, Pension Agent Cheney, Treasury Agent Aaron Young, 
Naval Officer Currier, Internal Revenue Collector French, Secretary 
of State Thompson, Book Commissioner Lyford, Railroad Commis- 
sioner Putney, Mayor Humphrey, and Postmaster Robinson, of this 
city; ex-Governor Cheney, Postmaster Piper, Senator Means, and 
Judge of Police Court Hunt, of Manchester.”—WVational Democrat, 
Tuly 15, 1890. 


A well-informed correspondent writes to the Civi/ Service Chron- 
ticle : — : 

“That the spirit of the Civik Service Law is being violated in 
Indiana is perfectly well known to any one who pays the slightest 
attention to the working of the Republican machine. Michener, 
attorney-general and candidate for the United States Senate, has the 
control of the federal patronage in Indiana. He is chairman of the 
State Central Committee. A State Central Committee was elected 
last January. At the various district conventions, the federal office- 
holders, particularly the postmasters, were very prominent. In one 
district, the third, in which the administration, through Michener, was 
very anxious to win, Postmaster Ridland, of Scottsburgh, a recent 
appointee, was compelled to change the vote of his county from the 
man of his choice to Michener’s candidate. Postmaster Godfrey, of 
New Albany, was a delegate to that convention, and worked actively 
for Carter, the Michener candidate for committee-man. But for the 
official pressure brought to bear in that convention Carter would not 
have received one-third the vote. In the ninth Congressional district 
contest for the nomination, Mr. La Follette, superintendent of public 
instruction, was backed by Chairman Michener and all the patronage. 
B. Wilson Smith, postmaster at La Fayette. was particularly active 
in Mr. La Follette’s behalf. Postal Clerk Hack helped out; but, in 
spite of all, La Follette was beaten. Several post-office inspectors 
were, it is said, travelling over the ninth district for La Follette. 
Right here in Indianapolis the federal offices are an active part of the 
machine. Postmaster Wallace, United States Marshal Dunlap, and 
Collector Hildebrand take no open part in the manipulation; but they 
have good, trusty subordinates who do. Deputy Postmaster Wal- 
lace is a delegate to all conventions. Deputy United States Marshal 
Conway is a delegate to all conventions, and is a member of the 
County Central Committee. Fred Schmidt, in the office of Collector 
Hildebrand, is the same. ‘The same officer has as his deputy Eugene 
Saulcy, a hustler from way back, who is a member of the County 
Committee.”— Civil Service Chronicle, Fuly, 1890. 


A STRUGGLE FOR FREEDOM FROM BOSS RULE. 


Fellow-Republicans, a vindication truly is needed at the coming 
election; but it is not the vindication of tainted politicians who dare 
not vindicate themselves. You are called upon to vindicate your 
own manhood, to vindicate the honesty of your own party, to vindi- 
cate the honor of your own State. You are called upon to show that 
you do not wear the collar of Mr. Quay, that your votes are not to 
be bought and sold by the manipulation of patronage, and that you 
are not to be driven to the polls like cattle to make good the bar- 
gains of your bosses. You are called upon to teach a lesson to your 
self-constituted masters.—Henry C. Lea's Letter, July 17, 1890. 


IS THIS GOVERNMENT BY THE PEOPLE OR BY THE BOSSES? 


During the past week, the Platt plan of campaign for the United 
States Senate has been developed. The scheme is to hold the as- 
sembly conventions in the districts hostile to Platt at the earliest 
possible day this month, before the Warren Millerites are aroused, 
and thus capture the conventions. The 21st Congressional district, 
comprising Clinton, Essex, Warren, and Franklin, has been a strong 
Miller district. To-day, John M. Wever, one of Platt’s State Com- 
mittee, was nominated for Congress to succeed Hon. John H. Moffitt, 
a Miller man, who did not even make a trial of his strength. In Essex 
County, Assemblyman Treadway, who joined Fish and Gibbs against 
Platt last winter, lost a renomination; while, in adjoining Franklin 
County, Assemblyman W. C. Stevens, who obediently followed Platt’s 
orders, was renominated. The Platt men believe that by the same 
tactics in Rensselaer, Washington, Otsego, Madison, Jefferson, and 
other counties, they will be able to anticipate Miller sentiment. Al- 
ready Congressmen Lansing and Moffit and Assemblymen Treadway 
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and Curtis, who opposed Platt’s World’s Fair policy, have been 
“turned down.”— Boston Herald, Fuly 18. 





President Harrison’s removal of Postmaster Sackett of Buffalo 
one year before the expiration of his term is on Boss Platt’s account. 
It is the testimony of the Buffalo Express, a Republican newspaper, 
that Mr. Sackett was an efficient and popular official who was unfairly 
treated by John Wanamaker in matters pertaining to the administra- 
tion of his office. Sackett’s predecessor was allowed by President 
Cleveland to serve out his term; but the current political necessities 
of Boss Platt’s machine require his execution, and so off comes his 
head with a very dull thud. His successor is a German, who, after 
years of successful and profitable pickle-making, will now learn how 
to run a great post-office.— Springfield Republican. 


OFFICE-HOLDERS IN POLITICS. 


President Harrison’s attention is to be called again to the flagrant 
intermeddling of Republican office-holders in Pennsylvania with 
paren | and Congressional nominations. - This time, it is said, 
the President will be so forcibly told that he will not be able to 
ignore the information.— Boston Herald, June t. 


A TRUE PRODUCT OF PATRONAGE. 
This was received at the custom-house lately : — 


chesterton 
June 4 1890 
Collectar of Forn Dutys 
Can you Infarm me wat Duty it wood bee on and aprom four 
onces wt. Pleas let me no by return mail and oblige yours etc. 
P. A. JOHNSON 
Postmaster 
Chesterton Indiana 


EVILS OF AN UNREFORMED CIVIL SERVICE. 


The following vigorous letter from Mr. Walter Allen, the well- 
known journalist, formerly of the Boston Advertiser, is made public 
by the treasurer of the Newton Civil Service Reform Association, of 
which he is still a member, although his home is at present in New 
Haven, Conn. It was written in answer to a notification of a special 
meeting of the Association : — 


TREASURER NEWTON CIVIL SERVICE REFORM ASSOCIATION : 


Dear Sir,—1 enclose my mite toward sustaining the good work 
your society is doing, of which I see accounts now and then. If six 
directors instead of four will proportionately increase your activity of 
service, by all means have six. 

It is a time to be up and doing. Object-lessons in the evils of an 
unreformed civil service are constantly presented. The late speech 
of Postmaster-General Clarkson in Boston indicates that he thinks 
the reformers in Massachusetts are of a sort who may be easily 
fooled. But I will take a Yankee’s privilege of guessing they are 
shrewd enough to measure his professions and his practice in just 
scales. We have fallen upon times when neither of the great parties 
has the courage of its principles, or sufficient faith in its cause to 
dare to go into a national election without a capable corruptionist at 
the head of its committee. Between Quay and Dudley on the one 
hand, and the late W. H. Barnum and Senator Gorman on the other, 
there isn’t a definable difference in respect of political morality. To 
this condition we have been brought by the doctrine that the offices 
are the perquisite and property of the victorious party, to be par- 
celled out among those who have made victory possible, no matter 
how. The worst is, that honest men give their money freely to be 
used by agents, who cannot be presumed to have a scruple about 
purchasing success by debauching the ballot. The cure of the evil 
is to remove the temptation as completely as may be. This is the 
purpose of civil service reform. The partisan gamblers don’t like it. 
Of course not. Yours truly, 

WALTER ALLEN. 

28 YORK SQUARE, NEW HAVEN, CONN., May 30. 


NEW YORK ASSOCIATION ON THE LODGE BILL. 


The bill providing a method for the appointment of fourth-class 
postmasters, recently introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Henry Cabot. Lodge, seems to open a way for checking in the 
future such wholesale slaughter as we have recently seen, and possi- 
bly it may foreshadow a method by which the interference of mem- 
bers of Congress and of politicians and political organizations may 
hereafter be avoided as to other, positions which cannot readily be 
brought under the system of competitive examinations. That some- 
thing must be done in this direction is evident.— Report of the 
Executive Committee of the New York Association, p. 21. 





